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The Traveler. 


[ORIGINAL.] 
—_- 
THE PASS OF THE JURA MOUNTAINS, 
- FROM DOLE TO GENEVA. 
—_ 

The following is a copy of a letter written bya 
young gentleman of this town, who sume time 
age traveled over the Jura mountains, 

“Geneva. 
« We arrived at Dole to a late breakfast, 
where we exchanged our carriage for a 
species of vehicle, not by any means satis- 
factory ; the harness, if such I may be al- 
lowed to call it, would have disgraced the 
most miserable pedler England could pro- 
duce; and so unwieldy and inconvenient 
was its construction, that we had little or 
no comfort ‘in traveling. Dole is situated 
in a most agreeable valley in Franche 

Compté. It is mentioned, in ancient record, 

as having once been the habitation of the 

Romans, of whom there are several traces: 

some scattered remains of the great Roman 

road from the south of France to the Rhine, 
are still visible, in passing through the 
town. The environs are extremely fine, 
and possess additional interest as the tra- 
veler advances towards the Jura Mountains ; 





ing landscape a most romantic finish. The 
valléy beneath is so beautifully fertile, and 
the banks of the river which flows through 
it, so rich and luxuriant, that the inhabitants 
have named it Le val d’amour. 

“We entered the interesting village of 
Poligny about sun-set, being the last post- 
town before reaching the mountains: here 
we tasted some most delicious light-coloured 
wine, the best I have met with on the con- 
tinent ; the French call it vin d’arbor ; and, 


The ride from hence is grand in the extreme. 
Nothing can be conceived more romantic, 
than the bold and lofty cliffs of the Jura, 
abruptly rising, in stupendous peaks, as far 
as the eye can reach. This immense chain 
of mountains, which separates the two 
countries of France and Switzerland, com- 
mences west of Geneva, extending nerth- 
ward to the French department of the 
Upper Rhine, whence, dividing into two 
main arms, the one continues its course 
nearly due north, until it assumes the name 
of Vosges. The most elevated points are, 
I believe, the Dole and the Montendre; the 
estimated heights of which are upwards of 
5000 feet above the level of the sea. 

“It might be about six o’clock when we 
commenced our tedious ascent. We en- 
tered the mountains through a narrow glen, 
by a steep road ingeniously cut out of the 
rocks, in a zig-zag direction, and twisting so 
frequently to and fro, that the surrounding 
objects were subject to continual variation. 
Our situation was, at this moment, most 
solemn and romantic ; not a whisper was to 
be heard, nor a leaf seen to move. We 
soon alighted from our vehicle ; and, having 
attained a considerable eminence, beheld, 
from the ridge of a tremendous precipice, 
the setting sun, just verging towards the 
horizon, in all the brightness of his glory, 
producing an inconceivably sublime effect ; 
a more vast and extensive prospect I never 
beheld: the whole empire of France seemed 
prostrate at our feet. At this critical mo- 
ment, as if some extraordinary phenomena 
in nature had been designed for our con- 
templation, a storm of wind and rain, ac- 
companied by thunder and lightaing, passed 
on our left, just over the surface of the 
opposite mountain ; and, pursuing its course 





im my opinion, it is equal to any Champaign. 


westward, for a while intercepted our view 


of the vast plain beneath, The whule 
atmosphere instantly assumed a crimson 
hue; and the clouds, like ethereal bodies 
of vivid fire, were rolling in continual 
agitation, opposing and receding from each 
other in fearful and rapid confusion: it 
had all the effect of an universal conflagra- 
tion. The clouds having by this time 
gathered round us, we sought shelter amidst 
some broken rocks which overhung our 
heads in huge and shapeless masses.— 
Hence, we observed, on the opposite side of 
the glen, amidst thick woods and rugged 
rocks, a few white huts and an ancient con- 
vent ; it appeared a low range of building, 
and contributed greatly to the romantic 
scene. By this time our vehicle had over- 
taken us, and the evening being far advan- 
ced, we took possession of our seats. The 
moon was just breaking forth from behind a 
distant mountain, as we were proceeding 
through a narrow strait of rude and 
craggy rocks, which gave a gloominess to 
our situation not easily imagined. Soon 
afterwards we had intimation of having 
reached the summit, by our vehicle moving 
on with a sudden velocity; a transition 
most cheerfully hailed by all our passengers. 
The surrounding landscape now became 
wild and dreary, intermixed with thick 
woods and barren hills; but, from the ex- 
treme fatigue of a long journey, I was much 
more disposed to indulge myself in the cor- 
ner of the diligence, than to peep through 
the windows. In these higher regions are 
various extensive forests of lofty firs and 
pines, which are pleasing to the eye, and 
extremely picturesque. I understand they 
are infested by a number of wild animals; 
particularly wolves, boars and bears, which 
occasionally commit great depredations 





among the inhabitants. 
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‘‘It was a most delightful morning, when, 
stretching from our uneasy slumbers, we 
found ourselves in a fertile valley, approach- 
ing an extensive forest. The plantations of 
noble trees, and the beautiful scenery we here 
encountered, were romantic in the extreme, 
equaling many of our most esteemed parks 
in England. The road now became the 
most fascinating that can be conceived.— 
We alternately ascended and descended, in 
irregular tracts, through ravines, glens, 
vales, and forests ; sometimes attaining high 
elevations, whence we beheld the still more 
lofty pinnacles of the Jura, entrenched by 
tremendous abysses, and surrounded by 
dark clouds; at others, abruptly opening 
into verdant and richly-cultivated meadows, 
enriched with huts, villagesand smiling farms, 
the former principally constructed of forest 
trees; and which, from their white and clean 
appearance, conveyed a neat, cheerful, and 
pretty effect. There is an air of primitive 
simplicity and good nature about the pea- 
santry, which I very much admired ; they 
are a healthy, and industrious race of 
beings ; their complexions are good, par- 
ticularly those of the children, whose 
round and rosy cheeks give them a most 
interesting appearance. We breakfasted 
in the early part of the morning, on fruit, 
honey, and wine; a truly novel breakfast, 
compared with tea, eggs, and toast ; we all, 
however, enjoyed the repast, and made a 
hearty meal. 
“It was not without the greatest pos- 
sible sensation of alarm we descended the 


It was not without great 


In about an hour we 





pect cannot be viewed from any part of this 





the skirts of the mountains, having a most 


earthly globe. The sun was fast approaching 
towards the west, in all the bright effulgence 
of his glory, amidst a sky, unencumbered by 
a single speck, or an atmosphere disturbed 
by even the semblance of a breath, when, 
after a toilsome and anxious journey, we 
gained the extreme point. 
denly to the left, the magic view instanta- 
neously burst upon us; it operated on our 
astonished senses like an electric shock : it 
was indeed an awful and sublime sight. In 
an abyss of almost inconceivable depth, and 
amidst prospects equally unbounded in ex- 
tent, we beheld that beautiful expanse of 
water, the Lake of Geneva, with the city 
rising from its banks, embosomed in an 
amphitheatre of magnificence and splen- 
dour, far beyond the power of my humble 
and imperfect pen to describe. The stu- 
pendous pyramids of the endless and distant 
Alps, towering, in ‘proud majesty,’ one 
above another, displaying the several seasons 
of the changing year; the terrific and colossal 
appearance of Mont Blanc, partly encircled 
by clouds, and partly crowned with everlast- 
ing snows; added to an appalling precipice 
of some thousand feet immediately before 
us, were, indeed, objects so affecting and 
powerfully impressive, that the lapse of 
some minutes is requisite, before the eye 
can contemplate the whole with cool and 
dispassionate reflection. My fellow passen- 
gers, after gazing for a few minutes in 
silent contemplation, gave voluntary vent 
to their feelings, by expressions of the most 
ungovernable rapture and delight. We 
mountains towards St. Moritz, a small town, | now made the best of our way down the steep 
most romantically situated in a deep valley. | tract towards the diligence, which had taken 
The road on which we moved was indeed so | the regular route, through a circuitous part 
terrific, that the least fright given to the| of the mountains. 
horses must have consigned us to the bottom | ‘ fear and trembling’ that I reached the foot 
of an awful and tremendous gulf, the sight | of the Jura, the road being so steepand alarm- 
of which made me quite dizzy. We here] ing, that my nerves were in continual agita- 
witnessed a grand and magnificent spectacle: | tion. In many instances it was not more than 
from the higher mountains an impetuous} five or six yards wide, uaprotected on either 
rushing torrent descended in a roaring cata- | side by even a single stone; thus the least slip 
ract, and, barsting across the road with} must inevitably have precipitated us to a 
inconceivable fury and rapidity, emptied | depth of at least two or three thousand feet. 
itself into the valley beneath, where it pur-| Our descent was extremely curious and 
sued its turbulent course over roads and| surprising ; at one time we were winding 
stones, towards the village. We were not|along in a cork-screw direction; at ano- 
detained long at St. Moritz, before we re-| ther, zig-zag, all the while commanding 
commenced a long and tedious ascent to-| a quick transition of enchanting and mag- 
wards the peak of the Dole, being the] nificent scenery. 
highest point of the Jura; than whence, | reached Gex, where we changed horses: it 
perhaps, a more imposing and sublime pros-| is a small neat town, romantically situated at 


Turning sad- 


curious and ingenious approach. Here we 
entered a fertile and rich valley, adorned 
with elegant seats, pleasure-grounds, and 
rich vines. On our right, we passed the 
quondam habitation of the renowned Vol- 
taire, about two leagues from Geneva,— 
The grounds surrounding this chateau are 
most bewitching, being tastefully planted 
with lofty vines, in the form cf ornamental 
festoons. At eight o’clock, we reached the 
gates of this city, and were heartily glad to 
find a comfortable inn for our wearied 
limbs.” 
Yours, &c. 
G. 





Antiquities. 





LOCAL ETYMOLOGIES. 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S1r,—I was greatly diverted, on a journey from 
Inverness to London, at finding, by reflection on the 
name of every ancient place as I went along, that they 
were all of a Gelic origin. 


1.—Inverness; the Frith of the Cascade. 
2.—Riven, of Badenock ; the King’s Standing-place. 
8.—Blair, in Athol ; the Place of Battle. 
4.—Dunkeld ; the Nunnery, or Girl’s Inclosure. 
5.—Perth; the Part, or Portion. 

6.—Stirling ; the Strife of Herocs. 

7.—Glasgow; the dark Grove, or Valley. 
8.—Kilmarnock ; the Woman's sequestered Place. 
9.—Sanchquair ; an ancient City. 
10.—Dumfries ; the sheltered Cloister. 
11.—Carlisle ; the City of Law. 

12,.—Penrith ; the King’s Mount. 

13.—Kendale; the Head of the Dale. 
14.—Lancaster; full of Contention. 

15.—Chester ; real Strife. 

16.—Shrewsbury ; the Stream of Bows, or Banks. 
17.—London; the brown Marsh. 


Were I to go over all the ancient places in the three 
kingdoms which still retain their first names, J eould 
trace them also to the same source. Again, as to the 
origin of surnames, I can trace that also to the Galic 
tongue: say, for instance, 


1.—Mackintosh ; the Son of the first. 

2.—M ‘Donald ; the Son of' brown Eyes. 
3.—M‘Dugal; the Son of black Eyes. 
4.—M‘Onnechy, or Duncan; the Son of brown Head. 
5.—M‘Gregor; the Son of the Greck Man. 
6.—M‘Cuithburt ; the Son of the Arch-druid. 
7.—M‘Kay; the Son of the Prophet. 
8.—M‘Taggart; the Son of the Priest. 
9.—M‘Leot 3; the Son of the Wounder. 
10.—M‘Lean ; the Son of Lion. 
11.—M‘Kinzie; the Son of the friendly One. 
12.—M‘Intyre; the Son of the Carpenter. 
12.—Campbell ; Crooked-mouth. 
14.—Camron 3 Crooked-nose. 

15.—Stewart; the high Stay, or Support. 
16.—Fingal ; the Gul, worthy One. 
17.—Ossian ; the Top. 


Many more might be added, but these are sufficient 
for the present purpose, which is to show the expressive 
nature of the Galic language, and the great scope it 
once had in our triple state. 








Now, Sir, should you think the above worthy 
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ef a place in your valuable paper, it will more than 


Your most humble servant, 
TOI. 


oblige, 


Liverpool, September 18, 1820. 
— 


¢% It will be perceived by the date of the foregoing 
letter, that it has been a considerable time in our pos- 


session; and it is due to the writer to apprize him of 


the reason, which is briefly this:—It struck us, on a 
first perusal, that we had met with the same derivations 
which Tor seems to claim as originally suggested by 
himself. Under this impression we applied to a gentle- 
man well read on such subjects, who has favoured us 


with a letter, which we now give, together with that of 


To. 
Re 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sin,—With the assistance of two fair Celts, I have ex- 
amined your Cel/ic puzzle ; and the result of our lucu- 
brations you will find below. It is necessary to premise, 
that true Celtic antiquaries will derive every word, even 
those most evidently borrowed from the Greek and Latin, 
from their own most ancient and honoured tongue. It 
is not fair to derive names, in South Britain at least, 
from the Scottish Gelic, which never appears to have 
possessed any peculiar written character ; and, therefore, 
is less likely to be so pure a dialect of the Celtic as the 
Welsh. This, however, a genuine Highlander is bound 
most strenuously todeny. little practice, with Owen’s 
valuable Welsh dictionary in the hand, will enable a 
person of any ingenuity to trace most British names of 
places to that dialect of the Celtic. The difficulty of 
representing the Gelic language by our alphabet, and 
the very little which has been written in that dialect, 
have favoured the corruptions of time and ignorance ; 

so that many names, probably truly Celtic, are now 
traced with difficulty. In some instances, names ap- 
pear to have been compounded of Celtic and Anglo- 
Saxon or Danish words. This will acsount for the 
doubts which harass the best Gelic scholars. I know 
no work which gives more etymologies of British names 
than Chalmers’s Caledonia, or Lloyd’s Archelogia, 

1.—Inverness my friends do not profess to know ; but 
I believe that /nver, like the Welsh Alber, is an em- 
bouchure, or lower part (a port) of a river; and the 
town stands on the embouchure of the ness. What xcss 
may be in Galic I cannot learn; but mess, in Norwe- 

ian, means low promontory, which suits the locality of 

e town. 

2.—Probably right; Riven being King, or of a King. 

3.—Blair; is a place of battle (dele the in Athol. ) 

4.—Is quite wrong in your list. Dun invariably sig- 
nities a fortified hill; and eld, or kil, is a burial-place, 
or grave: therefore, it signifies the grave on the Castle- 
hill, 

5.—Perth ; a part, or portion. 

6.— Stirling, or rather Strevlin (its ancient name) is 
place of strife, from strec, strife. 

7.—Glasgow ; the last syllable not known to my 
Celts, unless it may be a corruption of can or caen- 
head ; and then it must signify gray-head, for glass is 
gray, in Gaelic. 

8.—Kilmarnock; from Kil, grave; mar, mother; 
and knock, hillock: the hillock of the mother’s grave. 

9.—Sanchquair, or Sanquar: perhaps holy town, or 
ancient town. 

10.—Dumfries ; vale of stunted bushes ; from Dum, 
vale; frics, low bushes. [t may, I think, be also friar’s 
vale, if not a very ancient name. 

11,—Carlisle ; a compound (as are many other Eng- 
lish names) of the Welsh cacr, a camp. The camp of 





12.—Penrith; the king’s mount. Pen, head, or 
king, metaphorically ; rat or rath, fort or mount. 
13.—Kendal; from ken or caen, head: head of the 


14.—-Lancaster; the real origin of this is most pro- 
bably caer, a camp, it having been a Roman station ; 
but, if we wish a Galic origin, itis from Lan, full; ca, 
wasting ; stree, strife: the full wasting strife. 

15.—Chester ; a principal Roman station, from early 
times, by way of eminence ; caer, or the camp; or, 
you would rather, from Che, hot; and séree, strife. 
Hot strife. 

16.—Shrewsbury ; probably not of Celtic origia. 

17.—London; from Zon, a plain or flat; and don, 
brown: the brown plain. 

HIGHLAND PATRONYMICS. 

1.—M‘Intosh; from Mac, son; In, John; Tosh, the 
first, or chief: the son of John the Chief. 

2.—M‘Donald; from Don, brown; and ald, hair: 
the son of brown hair. 

3.—M‘Dugal; from Du or Dhu, black; and Gael, 
Celt, Son of the Gael. Or it may be from gal, white: 
son of the dark hair and fair complexion; correspond- 
ing to what is called Sangui lancholic tempera- 
ment. 

4.—M‘Onnachy; perhaps may mean son of the 
brown head ; but it ts not the same with Duncan, which, 
if derived from Dun, fortified hill; and caen, head, 
means lop of the Castle-hill: if a corruption of Dum, 
vale, it is head of the vale. 
5.—M‘Gregor; certainly son of the Greek. 
6. M‘Cuthbert; from Cuth, chiefest, or immortal; 
and burt, bard: son of’ the immortal bard. 
7.—M‘Kay (pronounced Kaai) is said to be derived 
from the ancient tribe of Catti, or clan Chattan, whose 
cognizance is acat. It may, perhaps, be from phay, a 
prophet: either son of the Catti, or son of the prophet. 
8.—M ‘Taggart ; from Taggard, or rather Saggard, 
a priest : son of the priest. 
9.—M‘Leod ; from Leod, wounded man: son of the 
wounded man. 
10.—M‘Lean; from Lean, strong, or brawney (ap- 
plied also to a lion.) Son of the strong man is its most 
probable Gzlic meaning. 
11.—M‘Kenzie; son of Kenneth, or of the friendly 
one. 
12.—M‘Intyre; certainly son of the carpenter. 
13.—Campell; said to be bl an Italian family ; 
the lords of Campo bello: but a Celtic etymologist, 
especially if one of the children of the Mist would con- 
tend for its derivation from Cam, crooked; and bel, 
mouth. 
14.—Camron ; from Cam, crooked; and ron, nose. 
15.—-Stewart; most certainly given to the family, af- 
terwards royal, from the office of dapifer, or steward. 
The early members of that family were distinguished as 
the hereditary Stewards of Scotland. One of them, 
called The Steward of Scotland, transmitted royalty to 
his descendants through an intermarriage with a daugh- 
ter of the hero of Bannockburn. 4 Celtic scholar, 
proud of tracing all words to his own tongue, might 
contend for the derivation of Stewart from Stew, a sup- 
port ; and ard, high: a high support. 
16.—Fingal ; is from Fin, or F'uin, people; and Gael, 
or Gal; therefore, would signify either the true Gael or 
Celt, or the white people. 
17.—Ossian ; uncertain in the opinion of my friends: 
perhaps from O, grandchild; and sian, some proper 
name not known to them. 


These remarks are much at your service; and I hope 
will elucidate your questions. 
Yours truly, 


——=»>> ><—- 


THEATRICAL BILL, 


a 





T. 


At a play, acted in 1511, on the feast of St. Margaret, 
the following disbursements were made as the charges 
of the exhibition : 














Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve + 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, 
singular Medical Cases; Astrenomical, Mechanical, 
Philosophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mines 
ralogical Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural 
History, Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be 
continued in a Series through the Volume. ] 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT 
Of the Atmospherical Pressure and Temperature, Hain, 
Wind, &c. deduced from diurnal Observations made 
at Manchester in the month of April, 1821, by 
Txos. HANnsON, Surgeon. 
—~—<—- 


BAROMETRICAL PRESSURE. Inches. 


The monthly mean 29°51 
Highest, which took place on the 30th, «.........s. 30°00 
Lowest, which toek place on the 3d, .s......c-s004. 28°96 




















Difference of the extremes : 1°04 
Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 
was on the 5th, 
Spaces, taken from the daily means.........+0000+ + 410 
Number of changes......++0+008 
TEMPERATURE. Degrees. 
Monthly mean +50 
Mean of the 3d decade, commencing on the 9th, 522 
4th ditto, ending on the 28th, ........ 56°7 
Highest, which took place on the 26th, .........0. “74 
Lowest, which took place on the 6th, ..........00. °33 
Difference of the extreme, ........seesseseseeee Nesdtsae”’ “OL 
Greatest variation in 24 hours, which occurred on 
the 26th, 25 
Lowest, which took place on the 23d ..... ssceeseeee 29°O 
Difference of the extreme. $2°0 





Greatest variation in twenty-four hours, which 
occurred on the 5th 


























North ccccoscoccccecsccese O 

North-east ..... CPi 

pT ra es ? +. O| Variable ....... 

South-east........ 0 | Calm 

SOE iekescdedccchdncsiesacce 1 | Brisk .......ceceeee eile deus 

South-west 23 | 

RAIN, &c. 
3°320 Inches. 
Number of wet days ....s.scccsseseee1Q 

foggy days ......cceeeeeee 0 
snowy 1) 
haily 7 


REMARKS.—This has been decidedly, a warm, cloudy, 
wet month: the wind during two-thirds of the period 
has blown from the south-west. Lightning and thunder 
occurred on the 14th, 18th, 25th, and 26th: hail, a 
common attendant upon thunder, has been frequent. 
However, we have had no severe night frosts: vegeta- 
tion in consequence has made rapid advances, as ap- 
pears from an abundant show of grass, fruit, and other 
productions of the earth. 

Manchester, 14th of May, 1821. 





THE FRENCH STOCK OF CASHMERE GOATS. 





*¢ The flock, cmneieting of 175, imported into France 
in 1819, and placed at the north-east of Toulon, has 
been removed to a more congenial climate at St. Omers, 
near Paris. The kids from this flock are abundantly 
covered with magnificent dewn, of which the Cashmere 
shawls are made ; and they are suuetiee in strength and 
appearance to the indigenous kids of the same age; 
which leaves no doubt of success from the naturali- 
zation.” —Tilloch’s Magazine. 





A German of the name of Kastner has written twe 
works that may justly be called a short cut to the 
learned lan; es. One of these is the art of learning 
Greek in two months! ! the other, that of learning to 
read and to understand Hebrew in four weeks!!! Per. 
haps, as a climax to this acquisition of knowledge, he 








valley. 


£3. a, 

To musicians, for which, however, they were 
bound to perform three nights,.........cseceeee 0 5 6 
For players, in bread and ale, ............sese0000 03 1 
For decorations, dresses, and play-books,...... 1 0 0 

To John Hobbard, priest, al author of the 
PIECE, ceeeeeeee 028 

For the place in which the representation was 
held, .....000« 010 
For furniture, 01 4 
For fish and bread,...... 00 4 
For painting three phantoms and devils,...... 0 0 6 
And for four chickens for the heroy.r.0.00.00e000008 0 0 4 


may communicate to the world the art of comprehending 
Euclid in a fortnight. 
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THE PAINS OF THE HOOKAH. 


— 





4 Companion Piece to‘ The Pleasures of the Hookah,” 


in a former number. 
—<—>— 
How oft I’ve wished my snake were broke, 
When not a soul around me spoke, 
And I quite giddy from thy snoke, 
My Hookah. 


Thy bubbling noise to some may be 
A kind of pleasing harmony ; 
Such music has no charms for me, 
My Hookah. 
Oft have I sat by smoke quite hid ; 
And, smoking, scarce knew what I did ; 
Nor guid cst hoc 2 from hoc est quip! 
My Hookah. 


From smoking thee I never knew 
A single pleasure to accrue; 
But often head-ache did ensue, 
My Hookah. 

Now strange that many would resign 
E’en woman’s converse, charms divine, 
And rather would give up their wine 

Than Hookah. 
How charming, sitting all the night, 
To puff and blow with all my might, 
And after all I cannot light 


My Hookah. 
And should it be my happy fate 
To bring it to a smoking state, 
Perhaps still greater ills await, 

My Hookah. 


For scarce my moutb-piece I apply, 
My nearest friend requests to try, 
And my politeness can’t deny, 
My Hookah. 


Then he who smokes at my expense, 
(Which shows, at any rate, his sense) 
Returns, perhaps, full two hours thence, 
My Hookah. 
And now I puff and puff again ; 
But all my puffing is in vain, 
For nothing but the gools remain, 
My Hookah. 
How pleasing then it is to gripe 
The mouth-piece, I’m oblig’d to wipe, 
Because my friend has smok’d thy pipe, 
My Hookah. 
Or if, perhaps, some charming fair 
Gets my new snake beneath her chair, 
It would be rude to say it’s there, 
My Hookah. 
Or if some hapless wight o’erturns it, 
The carpet’s spoil’d, thy chillum burns it, 
How plea ant when my host discerns it, 
My Hookah. 
And then to stop the flame’s career, 
Lest any holes or spots appear, 
Some throw on claret, some throw beer, 
My Hookah. 





Or if, by chance, you sit between 
Two hookahs, neither of them clean, 
Enough to give a man the spleen, 

My Hookah. 
Let those, who find they have the leisure, 
Enjoy the cloudy bubbling pleasure, 
For me, I cannot sec the treasure 

In Hookah. 





NOTES. 

Verse 10.—Gools. Round bails formed of rice and charcoal, made 
up very hard, and used above th tobacco to keep it 
lighted. 

13.—Chillum. The namegiven to the preparation used for 
thehockah ‘Those who are epicures in smoking, go 
to grest expense in preparing chillums ‘Tobacco, 
rose- water, spices, almonds, &c. are used. 


—30<- 0€ oO - 
THEE, THEE, ONLY THEE! 
[From the 8th number of Mcore’s Melodies.} 


—<— 


The dawning cf morn, the daylight’s sinking, 
The night's long hours still find me thinking 
Of thee, thee, only thee. 


When friends are met, and goblet’s crowned, 
And smiles are near that once enchanted, 
Unreach’d by all that sunshine round, 
My soul, like some dark spot, is haunted 
By thee, thee, only thee. 
Whatever in fame’s high path could waken 
My spirit once, is now forsaken, 
For thee, thee, only thee. 
Like shores, by which some headlong bark 
To the ocean hurries, resting never ; 
Life’s scenes go by me, bright or dark, 
I know not, heed not, hastening ever 
To thee, thee, only thee. 


I have not a joy but of thy bringing, 
And pain itself seems sweet, when springing 
From thee, thee, only thee. 
Like spells that nought on earth can break, 
*Till lips, that know the charm, have spoken, 
This heart, howe’er the world may wake 
Its grief, its scorn, can but be broken 
By thee, thee, only thee! 
—— OSD ee 
THE TEAR OF GRATITUDE. 
—<—=_~_—_ 
There is a gem more pearly bright, 
More dear to Mercy’s eye, 
Than love’s sweet star, whose mellow light 
First cheers the evening sky ; 
A liquid pearl that glitters where 
No sorrows now intrude; 
A richer gem than monarchs wear, 
The tear of gratitude. 


But ne’er shall narrow love of self, 
Invite this tribute forth ; 

Nor can the sordid slave of pelf 
Appreciate its worth; 

But ye, who soothe the widow’s woe, 
And give the orphan food, 

For you this liquid pearl shall flow, 
The tear of gratitude. 


Ye, who but slake an infant’s thirst 
In Heavenly Mercy’s name, 

Or proffer Penury a crust, 
The sweet reward may claim : 

*‘ Then while you rove life’s sunny banks, 
** With swectest flow’rets strewed, 

s¢ Still may you claim the widow's thanks, 





The Gleaner, 


«Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
stuff.” WorTrTon. 








CAPTAIN PARRY’S VOYAGE TO THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS. : 
—— 

Captain Parry’s account of the late 
Voyage for the Discovery of a North-West 
Passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
has just been published. We present our 
readers with the following interesting facts 
connected with the arrival of the vessels in 
in the Polar Sea, and of the manners and 
customs of some of the inhabitants of those 
regions :— 

On the Ist of August Captain Parry entered Lan. 
caster’s Sound, which has obtained much celebrity 
from the very opposite opinions which have been 
held with regard to it. To him it was particularly 
interesting, as being the point tu which his instrue- 
tions more particularly directed his attention. On 
the 2nd, they sounded with the deep-sea clamms, 
and found 1050 fathoms by the line; but as, where 
the soundings exceed five or six hundred fathoms, 
there is some uncertainty, Captain Parry supposes 
the actual depth to have been from eight to nine 
hundred fathoms. Sir George Hope’s Moaument, 
which had been thought an island in the former 
voyage, was now discovered to be a dark-looking 
and conspicuous hillon the main land. Ou the 30th, 
the Hecla had gained somewhat on the Griper, and 
was in lat. 74 deg. 25 min. 31 sec.; long. 80 deg. 
64 min. 30 sec. 

On the following day they came near two inlets, 
in lat. 74 deg. 15 min. 53 sec. N.; long. 86 deg. 30 
min, 30 sec. ;_ these they named Burnet’s Inlet aud 
Stratton Inlet. The cliffs on this part of the coast 
present a singular appearance, being stratified hori- 
zontally, and baving a number of regular projecting 
masses of rock, broad at the bottom, and coming to 
a point at the top, resembling so many buttresses 
raised by art at equal intervals. Sume islands, to 
which the name of Prince Leopold was given, were 
also stratified horizontally, but without the buttress- 
like projections. 

From the time that Captain Parry first entered 
Lancaster Sound, the sluggishness of the compasses, 
as well as the amount of their irregularity, had been 
found to increase rapidly, though uniformly. The 
irregularity became more and more obvious as they 
advanced to the southward. By observation, they 
found that when the true course of the Hecla was 
about S. S. W. the binnacle and azimuth compasses 
at the same time agreed in showing N.N. W.2 W. 
making the variation to be allowed on that course 
eleven points aud a balf westerly. It was evident, 
therefore, that a very material change had takea 
place in the dip or the variation, or in both these 
phenomena, which rendered it probable that they 
were making a very near approach to the magnetic 
pole, : 
“ We now, therefore,” says Captain Parry, “ wit- 





** The orphan’s gratitude.” 





nessed, for the first time, the curious phenomenon 
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of the directive power of the needle becoming so 
weak, as to be completely overcome by the attraction 
,of the ship; so that the needle might now be pro- 
perly said to point to the north pole of the ship. It 
was only, however, in those compasses in which the 
lightness of the cards, and great delicacy in the 
suspension, had been particularly attended to, that 
even this degree of uniformity prevailed ; for, in the 
heavier cards, the friction upon the points of sus- 
pension was much too great to be overcome even 
by the ship's attraction, and they consequently re 
mained indifferently in any position in which they 
happened to be placed. For the purposes of navi- 
gation, therefore, the compasses were from this time 
no longer consulted; and, in afew days afterwards, 
the binnacles were removed as useless lumber, from 
the deck to the carpenter’s store-room, where they 
remained during the rest of the season, the azimuth 
compass alone being kept on deck, for the purpose 
of watching any changes which might take place 
in the directive power of the needle: and the true 
courses and direction of the wind were in future 
noted in the log-bouk, as obtained to the nearest 
quarter-point, when the sun was visible, by the azi- 
muth of that object and the appareut time.” 

On the following day (the 8th of August) the 
directive power of the magnet seemed to be weaker 
than ever; for the North Pole of the needle, in 
Captain Kater’s steering compass, in which the 
friction is almost entirely removed by a thread sus- 
pension, was observed to point steadily towards the 
ship’s head, in whatever direction the latter was 
placed. An accidental ;ircumstance convinced 
Captain Parry that there was no current setting 
constantly in one direction, A small piece of wood 
was picked up, which appeared to have heen the end 
of a boat’s yard, avd which caused sundry amusing 
speculations among the gentlemen on board, who 
felt rather mortified to think that a ship had been 
there before them; and that, therefore, they were 
not entitled to the honour of the first discovery. 
A stop was suddenly put to this aud other ingenious 
inductions, by the information of one of the seamen 
who said that he dropped it out of his boat a fort- 
night before. 

The vessels continued their progress ; and several 
bays, capes, and headlands were discovered, and 
received names by the voyagers. On the 22ad, they 
had a clear and extensive view to the northward, free 
from ice; and they now felt that they bad actually 
entered the Polar Sea. The magnificent opening, 
through which their passage had been effected, from 
Baffin’s Bay toa channel dignified with the uname 
of Wellington, was called Barrow’s Straits, after the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. 

In latitude 75 deg. 3 min. 12 sec.; long. 103 deg. 
44 min. 37 sec. an island was discovered, and Cap- 
tain Sabine, with two other officers, landed on it near 
the east point, which was called Cape Gillman. The 
gentlemen reported, on their return, that “ the re- 
mains of Esquimaux habitations were found in four 
different places. Six of these, which Capt. Sabine 
had an opportunity of examining, and which are 
situated on a level sandy bank, at the side of a small 
ravine near the sea, are described by him as consist- 


in diameter; the broad flat sides of the stones 
standing vertically, and the whole structure, if such 
it may be called, being exactly similar to that of the 
summer huts of the Esquimaux, which had been 
seen at Hare Island the preceding year. Attached 
to each of them was a small circle, generally four 
or five feet in diameter, which had probably been 
the fire-place.” 

The whole encampment appeared to have heen 
deserted for several years; but very recent traces 
of the rein-deer and the musk-ox were seen in many 
places. 

On the 2d of September a star was seen, being 
the first that had been visible for more than two 
months. Two days afterwards, namely, on the 4th, 
at a quarter past nine, P.M. the ships crossed the 
mcredian of 110 deg. west from Greenwich, in the 
latitude of 74 deg. 44 min. 20 sec. by which they 
were entitled to the reward of £5000. In order to 
commemorate the event, a bluff headland, which they 
had just passed, was called Bounty Cape. On the 
following day they dropped anchor, for the first 
time since quitting the English coast, in a roadstead, 
which was called the Bay of the Hecla and Griper, 
and the crews landed on the largest of a group of 
islands, which was called Melville Island. * The 
ensigns and pendants”, says Capt. Parry, “ were 
hoisted as soon as we had anchored, and it created 
in us no ordinary feelivgs of pleasure to see the 
British flag waving, for the first time, in these 
regions, which had hitherto been considered beyond 
the limits of the habitable part of the world.” 


@ t * * 


ACCOUNT OF SOME ESQUIMAUX IN THE 
INLET CALLED THE RIVER CLYDE. 


[From the same.] 





% At six in the evening, being near the outermost 
of the islands, with which we afterwards found this 
inlet to be studded, we observed four canoes pad- 
dling towards the ship. They approached with 
great confidence, and came alongside without the 
least appearance of fear or suspicion. While pad- 
dling towards us, and indeed before we could plainly 
perceive their canoes, they coutinued to vociferate 
loudly ; but nothing like a song, nor even any arti- 
culate sound, which can be expressed by words, 
could be distinguished. Their canoes were taken 
on board by their own desire, plainly intimated by 
signs, and with their assistance, and they at once 
came up the side without hesitation, These people 
consisted of an old man, apparently much above 
sixty, and three younger, from nineteen to thirty 
years of age. As soon as they came on deck, their 
vociferations seemed to increase with their astonish. 
ment, aud, I may add, their pleasure; for the re- 
ception they met with, seemed to create no Icss joy 
than surprise. Whenever they received a present, 
or were shown any thing which excited fresh admi- 
ration, they expressed their delight by loud and 
repeated ejaculations, which they sometimes con- 
tinued till they were quite hoarse, and out of breath 
with the exertion. This noisy mode of expressing 
their satisfaction was accompanied by a jumping, 
which continued for a minute or more, according to 
the degree of the passion which excited it; and the 
bodily powers of the person who exercised it; the 
old man being rather too infirm, but still doing his 
utmost to go through the performance. 

“ After some time passed on deck, during which a 
few skins and ivory knives were bought from them, 





ing of stones rudely placed in a circular or rather 
elliptical form, They were from seven to ten feet 


ones received the proposal to descend somewhat res 
luctantly, till they saw that their old companiorg 
was willing to show them the example, and they 
then followed without fear, We had soon occasion 
to remark that they were much better behaved 
people than the Esquimaux who had visited our 
ships in 1818, on the north eastern coast of Baffin’s 
Bay. Although we were much at a loss for an 
interpreter, we had no great difficulty in making the 
old man understand, by showing him an engraved 
portrait of an Esquimaux, that Lieutenant Beechey 
was desirous of making a similar drawing of him. 
He was accordingly placed on a stvol uear the fire, 
and sat for more than an hour with very tolerable 
composure and steadiness, considering that a barter 
for their clothes, spears, and whalebone, was going 
on at the same time near him. He was indeed kept 
quiet by the presents which were given him from 
time to time; and when this failed, and he became 
impatient to move, I endeavoured to remind him 
that we wished him to keep his position, by placing 
iny hands before me, holding up my head, and as- 
suming a grave and demure look. We now found 
that the old geutlemau was a mimic, as well as a 
very good natured and obliging man ; for, whenever 
I did this, he always imitated me in such a manner 
as to create considerable diversion among his own 
people, as well as ours, and then very quietly kept 
his seat. While he was sitting for his picture, the 
other three stood behind him barteriug their com- 
modities with great honesty, but in a manner which 
showed them to be no strangers to traffic. If, for 
instance, a knife was offered for any article, they 
would hesitate for a short time, till they saw we 
were determined to give no higher price, and then at 
once they consented to the exchange. In this case, 
as well as when any thing was presented to them, 
they immediately licked it twice with their tongues; 
after which, they seemed to cousider the bargain sa- 
tisfactorily concluded. The youngest of the party 
very modestly kept behind the others; and before 
he was observed to do so, missed several presents, 
which his less diffident, though not importunate 
companions had received. As the night closed in, 
they became desirous to depart; and they left us 
before dark, highly delighted with their visit, 

“¢ As I had purchased one of their canoes, a boat 
was sent to land its late owner, as only one person 
can sit in each. Mr. Palmer informed me, that in 
going on shore the canoes could beat our boat very 
much in rowing, whenever the Esquimaux chose to 
exert themselves, but they kept close to her ihe 
whole way. During the time they were on board, 
we had observed in them a great aptness for imitating 
certain of our words; and, while going on shore, 
they teok a particular liking to the expression of 
*Hurra, give way! which they heard Mr. Palme: 
use to the buat’s crew, and which they frequently 
imitated, tothe great amusement of all parties, 

“ Being desirous of seeing more of these people, 
of whom the first interview had given us a favourable 
impression, I determined to lie-to during the night, 
and to take the ships higher up the inlet on the fol- 
lowing day. Mr. Bell came on board from the 
Friendship in the evening, and, after repeating bis 
offers of assistance, communicated to us many 
events of a public nature, which could not but be 
extremely interesting to us, after a complete sec}u- 
sion from the rest of the world for a period of 17 
months, The temperature of the sea at the bottom, 
in 195 fathoms, was 314 deg. and atthe depth of 76 
fathoms, 31 deg. 3m.; that of the surface water be- 
ing 33 deg. and of the atmosphere, 32 deg. 

“ The calm weather which prevailed during the 
n ght was succeeded by a breeze from the westward 
ou the morning of the 7th, of which advantage was 
immediately taken to beat up the inlet, which proved 
a very extensive ove, atid of which a particalar 
chart is annexed. The sun did not break through 
the clouds till half-after seven, when the expected 
eclipse was found to have commenced, and I deter- 
mined to land, with Captain Sabine, upon the near- 





they were taken down into the cabin. The younger 


est island, in order to observe the end of it, as we)t 
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as to obtain the other usual observations, together 
with angles for the survey, At ten minutes past 
eight the sun became again obscured, and was not 
visible till twenty mioutes past nine, when we had 
lauded, and were prepared with our glasses, but 
were disappointed, in finding that the eclipse was 
over. 

66 Soon after we had landed, the old Esquimaux 
and one of his younger companions, paddled over 
from the main land, and joived us upon the island. 
They brought with them, as before, some pieces of 
whalebone and seal-skin dresses, which were socn 
disposed of, great care being taken by them not to 
produce more than one article at a time; returning 
to their canoes, which were at a little distance from 
our boat, after the purchase of each of their commo- 
dities, till their little stock was exhausted. Consi- 
dering it desirable to keep up among them the ideas 
of fair and honest exchange, which they already 
seemed to possess in no ordinary degree, I did not 
permit them receive any thing as presents, till all 
their commodities had been regularly bought. 
While we were waiting to obtain the sun’s meridian 
altitude, they amused themselves in the most good- 
natured and cheerful manner with the boat’s crew ; 
and Lieutenant Hoppner, who, with Mr. Beverley, 
had joined us in the Griper’s boat, took this oppor- 
tunity of making a drawing of the young man. It 
required, however, some show of authority, as well 
as some occasional rewards, to keep bim quietly 
geated on the rock, for a time sufficient for this 
purpose ; the inclination they have to jump about, 
when much pleased, rendered it a penalty of no 
trifling nature for them to sit still for half an hour 
together. To show their disposition to do us what 
little service was in their power, he afterwards em- 
ployed himself in sharpening the seamens’ knives, 
which he did with great expertness on any flat 
smooth stone, returning each, as soon as finished, to 
its proper owner, aad then making signs for another, 
which he sharpened and returned in the same way, 
without any attempt, and apparently without the 
smallest desire, to detain it. The old man was 
extremely inquisitive, and directed his attention to 
those things which appeared useful, rather than to 
those which were merely amusing. An instanceof this 
eceurred on my ordering a tin canister of preserved 
meat to be opened for the boats’ crews’ dinner. The 
old man was sitting on the rock, attentively watch- 
ing the operation, which was performed with an axe 
struck by a mallet, when one of the men came up to 
us with a looking-glass. I held it up to each of the 
Eequimaux, who had also seen one on the preceding 
evening, and then gave it into each of their hands 
successively. The younger one was quite iv raptures, 
and literally jumped for joy for nearly a quarter of 
an hour; but the old man having had one smile at 
his own queer face, immediately resumed his former 
gravity, aud returning me the giass, directed his 
whole attention te the opening of the canister; and 
when this was effected, he begged very hard for the 
malt which had performed so useful an office, 
without expressing the least wish to partake of the 
meat, even when he saw us eating it with good 
appetites. Being prevailed on, however, to taste a 
little of it with some biscuit, they did not seem at 
a'l to relish it, but ate a small quantity from an 
evident desire not to offend us, and then deposited 
the rest safely in their canoes. They could not be 
persuaded to taste any rum, after once smelling it, 
even when much diluted with water. I do not know 
whether it be a circumstance worthy of notice, that, 
when a kaleid pe, telescope was given them 
to look into, they immediately shut one eye, and one 
of them used the right, and the other the left eye. 

“Ja getting out of their canoes, as well as in 
them, great care is required to preserve the balance 
of these frail and unsteady coracles, and in this they 
generally assist each other. As we were leaving the 
island, and they were about to follow us, we Jay on 
eur oars to observe how they would manage this; and 
it was gratifying to see that the young man launched 








the canoe of his aged companion, and having care- 


fully steadied it alongside the rock, till he bad safely 
embarked, carried his own down, and contrived, 
though with some difficulty, to get into it without 
assistance. They seem to take especial care, in 
launching their canoes, not to rub them against the 
rocks, by placiog one end gently in the water, and 
holding the other up high, till it can be deposited 
without risk of injury. 

“As soon as we commenced rowing, the Esqui- 
maux began to vociferate their newly-acquired 
expression of ‘ Hurra, give way!’ which they con- 
tinued at intervals, accompanied by the most good- 
humoured merriment, as we crossed over to the 
main land. There being now a little sea, occasioned 
by a weather tide, we found that our boats could 
easily beat their canoes in rowing, notwithstanding 
their utmost endeavours to keep up with us, 

“The two Esquimaux tents, which we were now 
going to visit, were situated just within a low point 
of land, forming the eastern side of the entrance to a 
consicerable branch of the inlet, extending yome 
distance to the northward. The situation is warm 
and pleasant, having a south-westerly aspect, and 
being in every respect well adapted for the conveni- 
ent residence of these poor people. We landed 
Opposite the point, and walked over to the tents, 
sending our boats, accompanied by the two canoes, 
round the point to meet us. As svon as we came 
in sight of the tents, every living animal there, men, 
women, children, and dogs, were in motion; the lat- 
ter to the top of the hills out of our way, and the 
rest to meet us with loud and continued shouting ; 
the word pilletay (give me) being the only articulate 
sound we could distinguish amidst the general up- 
roar. Besides the four men, whom we had already 
seen, there were four women, one of whom being 
about the same age as the old man, was probably his 
wife; the others were about 30, 22, and 18 years 
of age. The first two of these, whom we supposed 
to be married to the two oldest of the young men, 
had infants slung in a kind of bag at their backs, 
much in the same way as gypsies are accustomed to 
carry their children. There were also seven chil- 
dren, from twelve to three years of age, besides the 
two infants in arms, or rather behind the mothers’ 
backs; and the woman of thirty was with child. 

“We began, as before, by buying whatever they 
had to dispose of, giving in exchange knives, axes, 
brass-kettles, needles, and other useful articles, and 
then added such presents as might be further ser- 
viceable to them. From the first moment of our 
arrival until we left them, or rather until we had 
nothing left to give, the females were particularly 
importunate with us, and ‘ pilletay’ resounded from 
the whole troop, wherever we went. They were ex- 
tremely anxious to obtain our buttons, apparently 
more on account of the ornament of the crown and 
anchor which they observed upon them, than from 
any value they set upon their use; and several of 
thege were cut off our jackets to please their fancy. 
When I first endeavoured to bargain for a sledge, 
the persons I addressed gave me distinctly to under- 
stand by sigus, that it was not their property, and 
pointed towards the woman who owned it; though 
my ignorance, in this respect, offered a good oppor- 
tunity of defrauding me, had they been so inclined, 
by receiving an equivalent for that which did not 
belong to them: on the owner’s coming forward, 
the bargain was quickly concluded. The pikes 
which I gave in exchange underwent the usual 
ceremony of licking, aud the sledge was carried to 
our boat with the most perfect understanding on 
both sides. In another instance an axe was offered 
by some of the Griper’s gentlemen, as the price of 
a dog, to which the woman who owned the animal 
consented. To show that we placed full confidence 
in them, the axe was given to her before the dog 
was caught, aud she immediately went away, with 
a kind of halter, or harness of thongs, which they 
use for this purpose, and honestly brought one of 
the finest among them, though nothing would have 
been easier than to evade the performance of her 
contract,” 








NOTES 


TO THE “BRIEF JOURNAL OF ‘THE SIEGE 
OF LATHOM HOUSE,” 


Which appeared in three Numbers of our present 
Volume ; see pages 145, 153, and 169. 


[Continued from pages 341, 347, 366, and 375 of our present 
volume.] 


—— 


(9.) Blair does not merit this contemptuous men. 
tion. He was left, with a very inadequate forces, at 
Wigan, whilst Lord Derby marched his best troops 
with the exception of scanty garrisons, placed in the 
remote castles of Hornby and Thursland, into York. 
shire. Seaton immediately detached a party (anxious 
to recommend themselves to the Lord, yet not despise 
ing the more tangible benefits which the * plundrage” 
of a wealthy town might afford) against Wigan. An. 
gier speaks of this town as impregnable; but the for- 
tifications (if gates, posts, and chains, in which the art 
dealt at that period, deserve the name) were not put 
down until tong after, in Tyldesley’stime. When this 
mighty pay of the Parliament party is examined, 
there will be found little cause for the irritation Hal- 
sall manifests, The Bolton soldiers appear to have 
possessed themselves of the town for a few hours only, 
and that after a severe conflict. The return of night 
brought back the Royalists, who quietly took poss#. 
sion of what the enemy had spared. In June, 1654, 
Alex. Blair was imprisaned at London, for assisting 
in Gerard’s conspiracy, as also was Humphry Baggv. 
ley, the person who attended Lord Derby at his exe. 
cution ; and whose affecting narrative of his Lord’s last 
moments has been often published. 

€10.) Sir Thomas Tyldesley, a gentleman of an 
ancient Lancashire family, who, by his own brave 
actions, would have supplied the want of ancestry, 
had he been otherwise born. He is one of those cava. 
liers whose deeds are more suited to the pages of ro- 
mance than of history; and who, by their affection 
towards an unfortunate master, their dauntless courage, 
and chivalrous actions, have cast a halo over a cause 
which, of itself, has little to recommend it. ‘I'yldesley 
is the Bayard of Lancashire, the Knight “ sans peur ct 
sans reproche.” A pillar, commemorating the fall of 
this gallant soldier, was placed, in 1679, about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the north of Wigan, in the hedge-tence 
on the east side of Wigan Lane. ‘I‘his monument was 
defaced and removed, but has been lately replaced by 
an inscription on a brass plate fixed in a piece of stone. 
The following is the description of the ancient pillar, 
extracted from an anonymouscorrespondent toA ams's 
Chester Courant, tor Tuesday, May 29, 1750 :—* The 
pillar was of hewn stone, plain and quadrangular, 
rising from a projecting base, and on its top is the neck 
of aconick pedestal. A stone globe on the front of it, 
towards the west, has a vacancy of about 18 inches 
square, and 2 inches deep, which seemed to have con- 
tained some inscribed marble, or flat stone, which had 
been injuriously carried off; yet the stone was left. 
Sometime ago I was passing that way, and to my no 
little surprise observed that this monument itself was 
taken down, and totally moved away, so that even its 
situation is not now to be discerned.” The writer 
seems to have found the slab taken from the front of 
the monument in an alehouse hard by. It was of black 
marble, and the letters had been gilt; he had some 
difficulty in decyphering the following 

INSCRIPTION: 
A high act of gratitude erected this monument, and 
conveighs the memory of Sir Thos. Tyldesley 
to posterity, 
who served King C. Ist, as Left. Col. at Kdghill battell 
after raised Regiments of horse foot and dragoons 
and for the desperate storming of Burton upon Trent 
over a bridge of 36 arches 
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after having driven Lord Derby into Yorkshire, set 


-the taking of Winwick Church, which had been gal- 
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Received the hohour of Knighthood. 
He after served in all thé wars in great commands 
Was Governor of Litchfield 
and foltowed the fortunes of the Crown thro’ the 
5 kingdoms 
would never compound with the rebels tho’ strongly 
invested, 
and on the 25th Augt. 1650* 
was here slain commianding as Major Genl. under 
the E. of Derby 
to whom the grateful erector 
Alexr. Rigby Esgre. was Cornet 
and when he was High Sheriff of the Co. of Lancaster 
anno 1679 placed this high obligation 
on the whole tamily of the Tyldesleys. 
The family incurring this “ high obligation” are now 
no more; and perhaps, in the pages of Clarendon, a 
more enduring testimony tothe merits of Tyldesley 
may le found, than on the column of the brave Rigby. 
Alexander Rigby, of Lapton, near Poulton, in this 
county, served the office of Sheriff, in the years 1677, 
1678, and again 1691. He does not appear to have been 
of the samy families as the Preston Rigbies, He was 
taken prisoner at Wigan fight, and is, unquestionably, 
the person styled Lt. Col. Rigby, by Heath. Mr. 
Rigby married the daughter of Sir Gibert Houghton. 
(11.) * Colonel Norris,” the representative of the 
house of Norris, of Speke. He maintained the high 
name his valiant ancestors had transmitted to him, 
especially in his defence of the town of Warrington. 
In the early part of April, 1645, a body of Seaton’s 
forces attecked Col. Norris, and met with a very un- 
expected repulse. Angier speaks with bitterness of 
the strange fortune thet should give them Wigan, 
‘that was impregnable,” and yet refuse them War- 
rington, “that was easy.” There are, however, seasons 
of the year when the otherwise open town of War- 
rington is not so accessible as the minister represents. 
Veni Warrington; profluentes 
Rivos ripas transeuntes 
Spectans, multo satius ratus 
Mergi Terris quam in aquis, 
Vixi laute, Bibi locte, 
Donec aquas signant mete, 
says Barnaby Harrington, whose drunken journeys 
are often more useful than the peregrinations of soberer 


men. 
On the 20th May, 1645, the Manchester Colonels, 


ferward to take Warrington. On the 23d, the usual 
fast, “to advance so holy a work,” was observed in 
Manchester. Whilst thus employed, news atrived of 


lantly defended, and was not surrendered until one of 
the Royalists had been shot by a fowling-piece as he 
stood parleying on the steeple. ‘The Presbyterians 
also mentioned with delight the excellent provisions 
they found in the strong hall of a neighbouring Ca- 
tholic, the sufferer on this occasion was probably the 
loyal Sir William Gerard, of Bryn. On the 26th of 
May, Warrington Church and steeple were carried, 
with the loss, on the Parliament side, of one rider. 
Col. Norris now hung out the Royal flag from the 
highest choy in the town; and he is charged with 
putting to death an aged man and his wife, greatly 
esteemed amongst the presbyterians, who had lately 
fallen into his hands. His determination, however, 
gave way to the increasing difficulties of his situation ; 
and on the 28th of May, 1643, he capitulated on very 
favourable terms. . 

(12,) Lord Derby has given, in the work published 
by Peck, a very ample history of his proceedings in 
the Isle of Man, to which the reader is referred. 





% Should be 1651.—Fdit. 
Hine Arts. 
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——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

$1r,—Before I enter upon this subject, give me leave 

to premise, that to the professed and experienced collec- 

tor of coins it would be presumption in me to address 

myself. To the use of those, whom inclination does 

not lead, or perhaps fortune permit to indulge a taste 


formed on this subject than any other, I devote my 
labour. It is strange and unaccountable, to see with 
what unconcern, not to say contempt, this venerable 
study is treated by the literary world. I once witnessed 
a striking instance of this fastidiousness: a worthy di- 
vine, noted for his classica] acquirements, entered a sale 
room, where he expected to find an auction of books, 
but where the hammer was disposing of some valuable 
relics of antiquity in the shape of coins. The gentleman 
turned to the auctioneer, and inquired what he was 
knocking down? ‘A few lots of rare coins, Sir,” was 
the answer. ‘* Coins!” replied the other, with a face 
expressive of more contempt than my pen can describe ; 
and taking from his pocket a halfpenny, he held it up, 
and triumphantly exclaimed, ‘ this is the coin for me, 
Mr. Auctioneer; I’d rather have this than a halfpenny 
of William the Conqueror!” But to proceed. The 
coins of the seven kings, from William the First to 
Henry the Third, are less frequently met with than those 
of their successors: but they are barbarous in design, 
and rude in execution. We have not one English coin 
of John extant; whether they have been all swept 
away by the ravages of time, or whether none were 
coined by this monarch, except in Ireland, has not been 
determined. The coins of Henry the Third are not 
uncommon ; indeed, so many mints were instituted in 
different parts of the kingdom, during the extended du- 
ration of this reign, that it would be strange were it 
otherwise. A penny may now be purchased for much 
less than the value which it originally possessed; we 
are told, that ‘‘ four of them would buy a ram or sheep, 
or provision for twenty horses, and a shilling would pur- 
chase a pasture-fed ox, or provision for a hundred 
men.” 

Manchester. COCCIENSIS. 

a 
TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 

S1r,— Having dubbed myself, during my late 
correspondence relating to the study of coins, AN 
ANTIQUARY, I should not consider myself as sup- 
porting that character as it deserves, were I not to 
reply to the letter of “ Cocciensis,” which appears 
in your Kaleidoscope of the present week ; and to 
convince your correspondent that the interest I take 
in those of both nations is equal. 

My day being altogether occupied with the cares 
of business, I allotted almost all the spare hours 
of a considerable length of time to the compilation 
and copying of my letters; and having promised that 
no delay should take place on my part, 1 took the 
precaution of preparing several numbers beforehand. 
Flattered with their insertion, I have already com- 
menced another on the Coins uf England from the 
earliest periods, which I purposed bringing forward 
in the next volume of the Kuleidoscope, but the 
being anticipated in such an undertaking is so far a 
relief, as to save me a considerable trouble; and it 
suffices me to show, that, as an Euglishman, I know 
how to value the productions of England, and over- 
look those imperfections which are so visible on the 
coins of her Kings: but I must remark, at the same 
time, the very cold manner iv which your corres- 
pondent appears to regard coins belonging to other 
countries; the heauty of the Roman I have shown, 
and I hope the gratification they afford will be as 
great to Cocciensis as to 

AN ANTIQUARY. 





for these pleasing trifles, and who are generally less in- 





Liverpool, May 9th, 1821. 


Correspondence. 





TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,;—I do not know whether J] am more offended 
or amused at the epistle in your last Kaleidoscope, 
from a Mr. Jessamy, who brings forward, I think, a 
direct charge of coquetry against me; me, one of the 
very last persons in the world who can be accused on 
that ground) The complaint of Jessamy is ill-founded; 
and I trust a few remarks will convince him, and 
yourself also, Sir (if indeed your good sense has not 
already acquitted me) that my conduct has been uni- 
form and correct. Jessamy has not described himself 
in false colours: he has read much; he dances well. 
Respecting the former he is as foolishly bashful, as of 
the latter he is superlatively vain; and, while he 
imagines his person is most engaging, he fancies that 
his intellects are despised and neglected. Nor do I 
much blame him ; for really some of my sex (I grieve 
to say it) would rather flirt an evening with a small- 
talking ‘elegant man of dress,” than listen to the 
lively wit and flow of soul, which, on most occasions, 
proceeds from the lips of the scholar and gentleman. 
The backwardness of Jessarny, however, in discover- 
ing whether or not I duly appreciate his merits, is to 
me most astonishing; knowing, as I do, that he is 
not only well acquainted with our sex by books, but 
by long and frequent intercourse. Has he yet to learn 
that it is long before a modest woman will confess, 
even to herself, that she entertains a regard for any man ? 
and, when she sees that man is endeavouring, through 
indecent channels, to obtain a confession, J believe 
there are few, whose pride and good sense would al- 
low them to make a disclosure, certainly premature, 
and most selfishly sought for. I repeat selfishly, 1, 
alas! knew an instance, where, from such arts as those, 
a lovely and innocent girl was made the sport and vic- 
tim of a contemptible worldling, one of those who 
daily exhibit their figures in the street; whose heads 
are too weak to conduct them safely through society ; 
and whose hearts have long forgotten, in the vanities 
of fashion, to throb with pity at the misery, or re- 
joice at the prosperity, of virtue. J hopeI do not ex- 
press myself too warmly; but, Mr. Editor, were I to 
relate the story, you would acknowledge I may be 
well excused, if indignation prevail over good man- 
ners. Ata future period you may perhaps héar from 
me on this subject; but the purpose of this epistle is 
to give Jessamy a little good advice. J should thank 
him for the very brilliant quotation he uses to describe 
my person: but a man in love is blind, you are well 
aware; and, though female vanity may lead me to be- 
lieve Iam not quite homely, yet certainly Mr. Moore’s 
description of beauty is too poetical to be true. Flat- 
tery is pleasing to most folks; but Jessamy ought to 
know the sex too well to think that they are to be won 
by it. Let him then become open and sincere; let him 
lay aside languishing glances and soft words; let him 
not sit for hours with eyes fixed’ intently on her he 
would wish to captivate; which last particular, not 
only he, but many other young gentlemen of my ac- 
quaintance, are guilty of; believing, I have no doubt, 
that they thus excite interest, and call forth sympathy 
and commisseration. That the graces of the dance ; 
that the beauties of the poets, well recited, have 
charms, I will allow; humanity and kindness also do 
much in winning female affection; but he mustindeed 
be a man of very little penetration who cannot imme- 
diately discover whether a more indulgent eye than 








that of mere casual approbation brightens on such ‘oc- 
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casions.—I now come to the more explicit charges 
against me, which Jessamy brings out in rapid succes- 
sion. I laugh at his dress, forsooth! But I believe J 
should laugh more, were he, as he half threatens, to 
turn out, some day, a complete dandy. No, no, Jes- 
samy; only remember a philosopher need not be a 
sioven, and you will do very well as you are; though, 
on consideration, the embossed ring and diamond 
might be an improvement. To praise is no proof of 
particular regard ; but few women will praise the man 
they love, excepting to a sister, or an intimate friend, 
unless she feels it necessary to defend his character 
from the sting of jealousy, or the venom of calumny ; 
and then, who so eloquent as woman? When I looked 
grave at Jessamy, he must have been guilty of some 
piece of personal vanity, which, for his own sake, I 
regretted; when I took wine from a puppy (as he was 
pleased to express it) I obeyed but the dictates of po- 
liteness; for I would not have even a puppy suppose I 
was vulgar or ill-bred: and, alas! how often, when we 
hear of plans being laid which may deprive us of the 
society of those we regard—how often are we forced 
to dissemble.in smiles, the grief which burns inwardly; 
and while our hearts, sick with sorrow, are bursting 
in our bosoms, to hide from the world its tremb- 
lings and despair. Of Jessamy’s summing up [ shall 
take merely this notice, that I never yet called him 
‘a pretty little man;” and he may consider this as a 
compliment or other wise, as he thinks fit.” 

Though “ the mask of night,” is not ‘* on my face,” 
yet the mask of concealment in some measure is : 

‘¢ Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek,” 
when I say, that were Jessamy to be what he should be, 
I might perhaps be what he wishes. Let this, how- 
ever, suffice: good sense, good manners, a good heart, 
and a little attention, may beget esteem and love ; but 
candour and sincerity alone, can call forth an avowal 
of it. 

Jessamy may twist the meaning of this letter as he 
pleases; but, if he has the vanity to suppose it is meant 
as encouragement, { would advise him to apply to her 
who can best inform him whether he is mistaken or 
not. lam, Sir, 

Your very humble servant, 
SOPHIA. 

P. S.—Were I to describe to you the verses Jessamy 

speaks of, which he presented as the production of a 
friend, I might amuse you not a little; for the poor 
fellow not only made me give animation to a dead 
body, but also to extinguish life with one single glance 
of my bright eye; I do not remember whether he 
compared its effects to galvanism (on which science he 
gave me a lecture, coming from the concert one night) 
or net ; but'there were some remarks about shocks and 
tremblings, all resulting from the same liquid cause, 
as he poetically expressed it. 











TO THE EDITOR. 


Ou, Mx. Kat! 
How glad I am that I happened 


to get a sight of your last paper. Iam sure from Mr. 
Jessamy’s description of himself, that { am the tiny 
trinket of his affections: but why he should appeal to 
you for advice as to what he shall do, when, according 
to his own confession, I have given him so many oppor- 
eunities of declaring himself, I cannot tell, unless it be 
to s¢e himself in print. 

Why would I rather dance with him than any other, 
bet that [like him? Why dol give him the prefer- 





passages from Shakspeare, Moore, Byron, &c: about 
love, but that I Jove him? Why. did I press his arm, 
and give him that approving giance, when he relieved 
that miserable object, but that I adore him? And 
why did I once tell him that no man I ever saw could 
persuade ime to change my condition, but to make him 
speak out, and tell me what J was dying to know ? 

No, Mr. Kal, he is not the modest, diffident, laugh- 
afraid-of person he represents himself. Hcis imposing 
on you under a fictitious signature; his real name is 
Narcissus. For the reason he neglects his shoe-strings 
in the quadrille, is, to catch a glimpse of his own dear 
self as he passes the glass, and to contemplate the 
graces of his own pretty little person ; which, for all 
he has said to you, I believe he prefers to all others. 
In less than four weeks, he has professed to me his 
admiration of as many different ladies; and why does 
he do this, but to play with, or break the heart that he 
knows is his own? Dear Mr. Kal, if you knew what 
rmy sufferings have been under these trials—but I-can- 
not repeat them ! 

He implores your advice; and I, as the most in- 
terested, will give you mine. Tell him to “pop the 
question” at once. If be is ready, I am willing; and 
when he next appears in print, let it be in that delight- 
ful nook in your Mercury, prefaced with ‘* Married 
last week,” &c. &c. 

SOPHIA. 

Reckon on ‘me, henceforth, as a subscriber to your 
dear little paper ; and if Narcissus does as I wish, and 
you (I hope) will advise, I will take half a dozen copies 
weekly ; and, more, you shall have a guod large hunch 
of my wedding cake, and a pair of gloves, and some- 
thing (that shall be nameless) when you call to see me 
“ sitting bride.” 











Go Correspondents. 

ScotcH Arrs HarmonizED.—The letter of ‘A 
READER” on this subject, shall appear as soon as 
possible. We fancy it will draw down upon him the 
animadversions of some professors or amateurs, who 
will not admit that HayDn’s exquisite harmonizing 
of the Scotch melodies, can be in any particu- 
lar. Although there is certainly such a thing as na- 
tional and peculiar character in music, which can 
be better appreciated by a native than a foreigner, 
there is at the same time genius of so high an order, 
as to leave all adventitious disadvantages in the back 
ground. Sucha geniuswas Haypn, although his style 
of harmonizing the northern melodies is not exactly to 
the tasfe of our correspondent, who may, however, 
‘* go farther and fare worse.” 


THE Point oF Honour.—We did not receive M.’s 

letter before our arrangements were finally completed 
for the week; and we regret this circumstance the 
more, because the writer has paid us the compliment 
to solicit our opinion upon the nicest point in the 
world—a bpeint of honour. We shall not decline to 
offer a little advice upon the subject next week; and 
if the young German cavalier will not be pacified in 
the interval, but will insist upon measuring swords 
sur le champ, all that we can do in such a case, is to 
make honourable mention of M.in our next Obituary, 
if he should unfortunately be run through the body. 
Our present impression is, that the lady is skittish, if 
not coquettish, and as she appears to have a little 
dash of the quizzical also in her composition, the 
probability is, that if both rivals should perish in the 
encounter, she would only regard the event as a 
‘¢ feather in her cap.” In short, with all her charms, 
she does not appear to be worth dying for; although 
of the two, were we single, we have a notion we 
should, as the least of two evils, prefer fighiing the 
gentleman to marrying the lady. 


CueEss.—The errata noticed by our friend, A. S. of 
Warrington, shall be recorded with some other ne- 














ence ia our evening strolls, when he continually repeats 


cessary corrections along with our Index at the end 
of next month. 


—s 


VaLERio will pots that we have already two letters 
upon the subject he hase selected. Not wishing to 
to overstock the market with one commodity, which 
is the certain way to depreciate the article, we must 
defer VaLERIO’s offering until our next. 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND.—If the writer of a letter in 
the last Mercury, signed ‘‘ A Friend to the Institu- 
tion,” will send to our office, he will find a commu- 
nication which will, we believe, satisfy him on ‘the 
subject of his inquiries. 

eg Arg 0 IN Asta.—We feel much obliged 








by the = of &* series . ug we have 
perused with much interest, and which is peculiar! 
adapted for the K » We have styled nd 


letters original, because they have never appearedin an: 
English print; having been ush - I 
through the medium of the Boston Patriot. 
poe rer ld a | short a and the fol. 
ing is the title:—** Letters, written by an American 
Gentleman while in Asia, to his friend in Boston; 
the writer of which unfortunately died by the plague, 
on his passage from Alexandria in E; to Consien. 
tinople, in a Grecian vessel.” en we have dis. 
of the remaining portion of the Walks in Der. 
shire, and of the notes to the Siege of Lathom 
ouse, wé shall commence this entertaining series of 
letters, which will have all the charm of originality 
to the English reader. 


CaPTaIn PARRY’s RECENTLY PUBLISHED ARCTIC 
VoraeE.—We refer our correspondent A RE4- 
DER, to our preceding pages; six columns of which 

are — with extracts from the interesting nar 

rative 





men. This is a subject peculiarly suited to the plaw 
of our work; and if our co’ ndent bein posses- 
sion of the first volume of the old series of the Kale. 
doscope, he will find that we have been in the habit 
of recording the most interestin, 
of the modern discoveries in the ic regions. (Sce 
Kal. vol. I. pages 112, 113, 185, 157, 161, 167, 169, 
181. 


Your Constant READER shall be attended to next 
week; in the mean time we make some inqui- 
ries respecting the object of his communication. } 


We shall next week notice that part of the letter of 
CanpiDvs, which relates to the 6th sound of ough 
when we produce a seventh. 








Love AFrairs.—The letter of JEsSaAMY in eur last 
has produced answers from two fair ladies, one of 
whom must cf course be mistaken; which may be 
the genuine SopHia perhaps will only be known to 
the swain, at whom the two ladies appear to be 
*¢ setting their caps.” 


Hor2 Or10s#, No. XII.-and the continuation of 
Walks in Derbyshire, and ALCANDER in our next. 


G. B. of Lancaster, shall be attended to next week. 


We repeat the question to C. M. H.—Are the lines 
addressed to ‘* Any Pretty Girl” original? 














COMPLETION OF OUR VOLUME.—JUVENIS is in- 
formed, that the present volume of the Ka 

will terminate on the last Tuesday in June; immedi- 
ately after which, the Index will be ready for delivery. 





LIVERPOOL FROM 1750 ForwarRpDs.—This M:S., 

which we have before owledged, is for 
the first number of our second volume, together with 

several other promised communications. i 


We have further to notice A LonponER; O. H.; Av 
ASTRONOMER; A. L.; T. T.; A SUBSCRIBER. 








Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
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